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Physical space together with the land-use pattern and density acceptable to the community set the 
ultimate limit to the size of an urban population. 


In Greater Bombay one finds a high negative correlation between density and intercensal rate of 
growth of population in the different wards. The less densely populated eastern suburbs have gained popula- 
tion at a faster rate than the western suburbs. And within Bombay island proper, growth has been rela- 
tively higher in areas with unbuilt land or with scope for vertical growth of buildings. 


Population projections for urban agglomerations like Greater Bombay or the Calcutta Metropolitan 
District should, therefore, take into account not only past trends in the ratio of the populaticn of the area 
under consideration to the urban population of the State but also the availabie space for residential con- 
struction and the acceptable density of population. 


A SIMPLE query as to which is the 
largest city in India, Bombay or Cal- 
cutta, seems difficult to answer.  Ac- 
cording to the Census data, the 
Greater Bombay district had a popula- 
tion of 2.99 million in 1951 and 4.15 
million in 1961, while Calcutta had 
only 2.55 million persons in 1951 and 
2.93 million in 1961.1 Bombay thus 
seems to have attained the first rank 
among Indian cities by 1951. How- 
ever, such a conclusion seems some- 
what unfair because the figures for Cal- 
cutta relate to a territory of only 39.8 
square miles while Greater Bombay 
includes an area of 169 square miles. 
More appropriate would be considera- 
tion of the relevant metropolitan areas. 
On this criterion, the Calcutta Metropo- 
litan District, covering an area of 490 
square miles, had a population of 5.37 
million in 1951 and 6.72 million in 1961.2 
On the other hand, the Bombay Metro- 
politan Region, covering an area of 
1,485 square miles, had a population 
of only 5.28 million in 1961.3 The 
Calcutta metropolitan area thus appears 
to be more densely populated and also 
larger in terms of population. 

Interestingly, however, the growth of 
population in the Calcutta Metropolitan 
District during 1951-61 was only 25.1 
per cent. In the Bombay Metropolitan 
Region, Greater Bombay increased its 
population by 38.7 per cent, and the 
other 18 urban centres witnessed a 
growth of 44.6 per cent? Since the 
urban areas in the Bombay Metropolitan 
Region accounted for nearly 88 per 
cent of the regional population in 
1961, one can surmise, even without 
estimating the growth of population in 
tho 948 villages, that the Bombay region 
has been growing more rapidly than the 
Calcutta Metropolitan District. 

The main factor responsible for this 
situation seems to be the constraint of 
physical space. Even the possibilities 
of vertical growth through skyscrapers 
cannot offset this basic limitation. In 
fact, even within Greater Bombay, there 


have been marked dfferentials in the 
growth of population in different parts, 
which have not received due attention 
and which deserve careful study. 


II 


The 1961 Census tables for Greater 
Bombay? provide separate data for nine 
subunits — seven wards of Bombay 
Island (Zones A and B) and the 
Western and the Eastern Suburbs. Some 
of the tables furnish interesting details 
for 88 sections of the city. Similar 
data from the 1951 Census were pub- 
lished for nine ‘census tracts" One 
can, however, obtain a fair degree of 
comparability for the 15 wards, which 
form the units for municipal adminis- 
tration and elections. 


In Table 1 are summarised the basic 
statistics relating to each of the 15 
wards. The data highlight wide varia- 
tions in the annual rate of growth of 
population in the 15 wards. The rank 
correlation between the rate of growth 
end the density of population per 
square mile in 15 wards: 0.94, statistical- 
ly significant at the 1 per cent level. 
Among suburbs, the less densely popu- 
lated eastern suburbs have gained 
population at a faster rate than tbe 
western suburbs. Within the old city 
or Bombay island proper, growth has 
been relatively higher in areas (F, G 
and A wards) with unbuilt land or 
with scope for vertical growth of 
buildings. Moreover, except in parts of 
the eastern suburbs and particularly in 
the old ‘city’, the rate of growth of 
emale population has been faster than 
that of males. This fact is reflected 
also in the sex ratios of population 
in different wards which show a decline 
in the excess of males in all areas ex- 
cept Ghatkopar-Vikhroli-Bhandup (N 
Ward) and  Chembur-Trombay-Man- 
khurd (M ward). This is consistent 
with the impression that during the 
decade 1951-61, many of the old mig- 
rants to Bombay have found it possible 


to bring their families to Bombay and 
many of them have found housing in 
the outskirts of the old city — in Sion- 
Dadar-Mahim — or in the suburbs. 

Some indirect information on this 
hypothesis of suburbanisation can be 
sought in the data on the number of 
migrants who reported their residence 
in Bombay to be 10 years or less. 
These data are based on the question 
regarding the ‘duration of residence at 
the place of enumeration' asked in the 
1961 Census to migrants or persons 
born elsewhere. Like the responses 
on age, reports on the duration of resi- 
dence are.subject to errors, including 
digit preference or heaping on numbers 
ending in 0 or 5. The number of per- 
sons reporting their duration of 
residence at the place of enumeration 
to be 10 years is likely to be unduly 
high. The available Census tables 
show for seven wards of Bombay city 
and for western and eastern suburbs 
the number of migrants reporting 
residence in Greater Bombay for less 
than 1, 1 to 5 and 6 to 10 years. If 
we assume these responses to be correct, 
the data report the number of immi- 
grants during the 11 years preceding 
the 1961 Census. 


Fortunately, the special migration 
tables for Greater Bombay, prepared 
after the official tables had been com- 
piled, show the number of migrants in 
more useful duration of residence 
groups — less than one year, one to 
four years, and five to nine years.8 
These tables permit a comparable study 
of the duration of residence in Bombay 
for nearly 96 per cent of the migrants ta 
the district. The percentage of migrants 
reporting residence in Bombay for 0-9 
years among those in the city for 0-16 
years was 87.2 for males and 89.1 for 
females. A somewhat arbitrary assump- 
tion that these percentages hold for 
migrants in different wards permits 
estimates of in-migrants who presum- 
ably came to Bombay during the 10 
years preceding the 1961 Census. 
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In Table 2 are shown the figures of 
absolute intercensal growth of popula- 
tion in nine subdivisions of Greater 
Bombay together with the number of 
migrants estimated to be residing in 
Bombay for less than 10 years. Only 
in the suburbs — both eastern and 
western — and, to a negligible extent, 
among females in F and G wards, has 
the growth of population exceeded the 
number of in-migrants during the 10 
years preceding the Census. The rate 
of natural increase in Bombay city 
during 1951-60 appears to have been 
lower (between 1.1 and 1.5 per cent) 
than in the suburbs (between 1.9 and 
2.3 per cent), but it was not negative. 
Therefore, the explanation seems to be 
out-migration and/or return migration 


which offsets to a substantial extent 
both natural increase and  in-migra- 
tion.19 One suspects, however, that 


suburbanisation has also contributed 
to the small quantum of growth of 
population in the  densely-inhab:ted 
wards of Bombay city. 

It is not possible here to undertake 
a detailed examination of all the Cersus 
data by wards. However, in Table 1 
we have included data on crude literacy 
rates by sex, accord ng to the 1951 and 
the 1961 Censuses. "D" ward occupied 
the first rank in the level of literacy 


among both males and females, both 


in 195] and 1961. However, the per- 
centage point increase in male literacy 
rate was highest in the border ward 
R (Kandivli-Borivli-Dahisar) and that 
in female literacy was highest in P 
ward (Goregaon-Malad) The increas- 
ing number of schools and the fact that 
the in-migrants tend to be s:lected in 
terms of their education (ie, their edu- 
cational attainment tends to be higher 
than that of the population at the 
places of origin) have both contributed 
to this improvement.!! At the same 
time, it is interesting that the school 
enrolment ratios, shown in Table 3, 
and based on the number of full-time 
students aged 0-14 and population aged 
5-14, enumerated by the 1961 Census, 
are lower for the suburbs, particularly 
the eastern suburbs, than for each of 
the wards in the city proper. Admitted- 
ly, the 1961 Census did not directly 
collect any information on student en- 
rolment. It gave priority to the classi- 
fication of a person as a worker and 
the full-time students are shown as a 
separate group only among the non- 
workers in Table B-IX. In Greater 
Bombay as a whole, only about 72 
per cent of the boys and 2.7 per cent 
of the girls in the age group 10-14 
were reported to be workers;!? but the 
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TABLE 2: GROWTH OF POPULATION DURING 1951-1961 AND NUMBER OF INMIGRANTS 
REPORTING RESIDENCE IN BOMBAY FOR LESS THAN 10 YEARS, BY WARD AND SEX 





(in 000) 
Growth of Population Inmigrants 
Persons Males Females Persons Males Females 
Greater Bombay 1158 628 530 1217 768 449 
Bombay city 443 225 218 743 490 253 
A Ward 37 22 16 73 53 20 
B Ward 7 5 39 27 12 
C Ward 21 15 79 54 25 
D Ward 77 42 35 79 50 29 
E Ward 30 22 136 91 45 
F Ward 138 73 65 157 97 60 
G Ward 133 71 62 179 118 61 
Western suburbs 440 244 196 286 168 118 
Eastern suburbs 275 159 116 188 110 78 





Sources : 
and (1-C). 


level of workforce participation in these 
ages could be higher precisely in areas 
where the full-time students are rela- 
tively less important. Actually, how- 
ever, A, B, D and E wards recorded 
the same or higher worker rates for 
males aged 10-14 than suburbs; among 
females in the age-group, only A ward 
had a higher worker rate than the 
suburbs. Nevertheless, to the extent 
that the young workers were part-time 
students, the low enrolment ratios ob- 
served in Table 3 for the eastern 
suburbs might be spurious. 


III 


As for the initial question of factors 
explaining the relative growth of Greater 
Bombay and Calcutta, a conclusive 
answer can be given only after an 
analysis of comparable data for the Cal- 
cutta Metropolitan District. The non- 
availability of the relevant Census tables 
for Calcutta rules out such an attempt. 
However, the variations in the growth 
of population in different parts of 
Bombay city proper and in Greater 
Bombay suggest the probable explana- 


tion to be the level of density of popu-. 


lation already attained in 1951 in Cal- 
cutta (67,800 persons per square mile). 
Calcutta and its environs have probably 
reached the saturation point in their 
capacity to absorb more population. 
Future growth can, therefore, be ex- 
pected to occur in areas which are less 
densely inhabited. 

It is pertinent to note that the Census 
data relate to the resident or night- 
time population in Bombay. The num- 
ber of persons working in Greater 
Bombay would probably exceed the 
resident population. The strain on the 


(i) Table 1; (ii) Census of India, 1961; Vol X, Maharashtra, Parts X (1-B) 


transportation network is partly a re- 
sult of the more rapid growth of popu- 
lation in suburbs, a trend that has 
continued during the 1960s. The results 
of the 1971 Census will provide a more 
definite picture of the situation. Also, 
the question of the p'ace of work, to 
be askcd to every econom cally active 
person, wil provide informaton on 
commuter flows and on the extent to 
which the population of Greater Bom- 
bay Metropolitan Region depends on 
the core city and the suburbs for its 
means of economic support. 


To conclude, the high negative corre- 
lation between density and intercensal 
rate of growth of population in differ- 
ent wards of Bombay is certainly not 
surprising. One would only expect it. 
However, physical space, together with 
the land-use pattern and density accept- 
able to the community sets the ultimate 
limit for the size of an urban popula- 


TABLE 3: FULL-TIME STUDENTS AS PER 
CENT OF POPULATION AGED 5-14 Bv 
WARD AND SEX 





Males Females 
Greater Bombay 69.4 62.0 
Bombay city 72.51 66.1 
A Ward 71.0 66.9 
B Ward 70.0 66.2 
C Ward 71.2 75.4 
D Ward 79.8 76.9 
E Ward 69.5 61.4 
F Ward 74.3 65.1 
G Ward 67.9 59.1 
Western suburbs 66.3 55.9 
Eastern suburbs 59.2 52.2 





Census of India, 1961; Vol X, 


Source: 
- Maharashtra, Part X (1-B). 
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tion. True, the acceptable norms them- 
selves change over time. The land oc- 
cupied by the Aarey Milk Colony or by 
the various factories in central Bombay 
could be utilised for residence. How- 
ever, the projections of the population 
of Greater Bombay or Calcutta Metro- 
politan District should take account not 
only of the past trends in the ratio 
of the population of the area under 
consideration to the urban population of 
the State or group of States!3 but also 
of the available space for residential 
construction and the acceptable density 
of population. The capacity of urban 
infrastructure such as the transportation 
network, water-supply and drainage, to 
support the growing population is also 
a rclevant factor, although one normally 
can and does assume the urban infra- 
structure to be a dependent variable 
which can be planned to meet the needs 
of the estimated population. The psy- 
chological implications of crowded liv- 
ing and the aesthetic factors, generally 
ignored, should also bs considered for 
their effect on productivity and, there- 
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fore, on the long-term viability of the 
urban economic structure, 


Notes 


1 Census of India, 1961; Vol 1, India, 
Part I A, General Population 
Tables; Delhi, 1964, pp 197, 207, 
361-3. Note that the figures given 
in Table A IV exclude the popula- 
tion living in some areas in these 
districts which were classified as 
rural in earlier censuses. 

2 Calcutta Metropolitan Planning 
Organisation (CMPO), “Basic Deve- 
lopment Plan for the Calcutta 
Metropolitan District, 1966-1986”, 
Calcutta, 1966, pp 1-10. 

3 Reference is to the area for which 
the Bombay Metropolitan Regional 
Planning Board has been preparing 
a regional development plan. The 
area includes 18 urban centres ex- 
cluding Greater Bombay and 948 
villages, with a population of 0.49 
and 0.64 million, respectively. 

4 CMPO, op cit. The population of 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
area increased by only 8.5 per cent. 

5 The 1951 population of 18 urban 
centres was 0.34 million. 

6 Census of India, 1961; Vol X, 
Maharashtra Part X (1-B), Greater 
Bombay Census Tables; Delhi, 1964. 
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Government of Bombay, Greater 
Bombay District Census Handbook 
(Based on the 1951 Census) Bom- 
bay, 1952. 
Census of India, 1961; Vol X, 
Maharashtra Part X (1-C), Greater 
Bombay Special Migration Tables; 
Delhi, 1966. 

See K E Vaidyanathan: *Metropo- 
litan Growth in Maharashtra”, 
Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol III, No 46, November 16, 1968, 
p 1762. 

See K C Zachariah: “Migrants in 
Greater Bombay", Asia Publishing 
House, Bombay, 1968, pp 98-105. 
Note that the literacy rates for 
the population aged 5 and over 
would be higher than those shown 
in Table 1. Unfortunately, the age 
data are not available for all the 
15 wards. 

Pravin M Visaria: “The Working 
Force of Maharashtra State in 
India, 1961", (Mimeographed). 
The CMPO has projected the popu- 
lation of Calcutta Metropolitan 
District to about 12.7 million in 
1986 on the assumption that it 
will continue to form about 42 
per cent of the urban population 
of the four States of West Bengal, 
Assam, Orissa and Bihar. See 
CMPO, op cit, pp 9-10. 
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SOFT ON CRANKSHAFTS 


Perfection in metals metallurgy and 
technical know-how in precise 
materials engineering in over 5O years 
experience,enables CLEVITE to offer 
the engine bearing that works best 
with crankshafts. 


CLEVITE engine bearings protect 
crankshafts with their special ability to 
provide their own slipperiness, 
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embeddability and conformability for 
the optimum service and maximum life. 
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